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Set 8 ita eerte, 
Tranquille per virtutem patet uniet vite.-Juv. Sat. 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 
When men are in a state of barbarity and are scat+ 
tered over the sfitface of a country in small and inde- 
pendent tribes, their wants are assmall in magnitude 
as they are few innumber. It is in the power. there- 
fore, of every individual, to perform, for himself and 
his family,every work of labor which necessity or com- 
fort requires ; and while,-at one time, he equips himself, 
for the chace or the combat, at another, he is rearing 
a habitation for hi spring, or hollowing his cane to 
surmount the dangers ofthe sea. But as soon as these 
tribes associate together, for the purposes of mutual 
protection and comfort, civilization advances apace ; 
and, in the same proportion, the wants and desires of 
the community increase. In order to gratify these, 
the ingenuity of individuals is called forth ; and those, 
who, from inability or indolence, cannot satisfy their 
own wants, will immediately resort tothe superior skill 
of their neighbours. Those members of the commu- 
nity, who can execute their work with the greatest ele- 
gance and celerity, will be most frequently employed ; 
and, frem this circumstance, cém! ith the 
ciple of emulation, and other causes, that distinction 
of profession will arise, which is found only among na- 
tions considerably advanced in civilization and refine- 
ment. 

One of the first objects of man, in arude atate, is to 
screen himself and his family from the heat of the trop- 
ic sun, from the inclemency of the polar regions, or from 
the sudden changes of more intemperate climates. If 
he has arrived at such a degree of improvements, as to 
live under the dominion of a superior, and under the 
influence of religious belief, the palace of his King, 
and the temple of his Gods, will be reared in the most 
magnificent stile, which his skill ean devise, and his in- 
dustry aceougplish*, and decked with those false orna- 
ments, which naturally catch the eye of unpolished 
men. From that principle, which impels the lower or- 
ders to imitate the magnificence and splendor of their 
superiors, a foundation will be laid for improvement in 
the art of building; and it is extremely probable, from 
the circumstances, which have been mentioned, as well 
as from others, which the slightest reflection will sug- 
gest, that architecture will be the first profession, to 
which will exclusively devote their attention ; and 
for whic they will be trained by anestablished course 
of preparatory education. 

Nor is it from this ground only, that masonry de- 
rives its superiority as a separate profession. While 
many other arts administer to our luxury and pride, 
and gratify only those temporary wants and unnatu- 
ral desires which refinement has rendered necessary, 
the axt of building can lay claim to ahigher object. 
Th® ‘undertaking of the architect, not only furnish 
us with elegant and comfortable accommodation from 
the inclemency of the seasons, from the rapacity of 
wild beasts, and the still more dangerous rapacity of 
man; they contribute also to the ornament and glory 
nations, and it is to them that we are inde!ied for those 
fortresses of strength, which defendus from the in- 
roads ofsurrounding enemies. Nor can the works of 
the architect be ranked among those objects which 

















furnish amusement and accommodation for afew yeara 
or at most during the short term of human life; we 
descend unimpaired to ge ions; they acquire ad- 
ditional grandeur and value an increase of age; 
and are the only specimens @f human labor which 
in some measure, survive the revolutions of ki ms 
and the waste of time. The remains of Egyp- 
tian, Grecian and Roman ure, which, in every 










age, have attracted the att the learned, and ex- 

cited the astonishment of the: , are standing mon- 

uments of the ae and of mar; ani,in ages 
et to come, they will reflect 


uilding, to which no other 
i claim. 


1 

Bat still there is another consideration, which enti- 
tles architecture to a decided, among the 
other arts. It is itself the pareg® of many separate 
professions; and requires a c ion of talents, and 
an extent of knowledge, for w other professions 
have not the smallest occasion. acquaintance with 
the seiences of geometry, and mechanical philosophy, 
with the arts ef sculpture and design, and other abtruse 
and elegant branches of kno are indispensible 
requisites in the education of an itect; and raise his 
art to a vast height above these professions, which 
practice alone can render familiar, and which consist 
in the mere exertion of museular force. It appears, 
then, from these” considerations, that th@¥e is some 
foundation, in the very nature of architecture, for those 
extraordinary privileges, to which Masons have al- 
ways laid claim, and which they have almost always 
posessed—privileges, which no other artist could have 
confidence to ask, or liberty to enjoy; and there appears 
to be some foundation for that ancient and respectable 
order of Freemasons whose origin we are now to 
investigate, and whose progress we are soon to de- 
tail. 

But, that we may be enabled to discover Freemason- 
ry under those various forms, which it has assumed in 
different countries, and at different times, before it re- 
ceived the name which it now bears, it will be necessa- 
ry to give a short description of the nature of this in- 
stitution, without developing those mysteries, or reveal- 
ing those ceromonial observances which are known on- 
ly to the brethern of the order. 


Freemasonry is an ancient and respectable institu- 
tion, embracing individuals of every nation, and of every 
condition in life. Wealth, power, and talents are not 
necessary to the person of a Freemason. An unblem- 
ished character and a virtuous conduct, are the only 
qualifications which are requisite for admision into the 
Order. In order to confirm this institution, and attain 
the ends, for which it was formed, every candidate 
must come under a solemn engagement never to divulge 
the mysteries and ceremoniesof the Order, aor com- 
municate to the uninitiated, those important precepts, 
with which he may be intrusted; and those procee-~ 
dings and plans, in which the Fraternity may be enga- 
ged. After the candidate has undergone the necessary 
ceremonies and received the usual instructions, apropri- 
ate words, and significant signs are imparted to him, 
that he may be enabled to distinguish his Brethren of 
the Order Soon the uninitiated public; and vince 
others that he is entitled to the privilegesofa Brathet, 
should he be visited by distress or want, in a distant 
land. If the newly admitted member be found quali- 
fied for a higher degree, he is promoted, after due in- 
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offices of trust, to which the Fraternity can raise its 
members. In all ages, it hasbeen the object of Free- 
masonry, not only to inform the minds of its members 
by instructing them in the sciences and useful arts, 
but to better their hearts ny enforcing the precepts of 
religion and morality. In the course of the ceremon- 
ies of initiation, b love, loyalty, and other vir- 
tues, are inculcated in hieroglyphic symbols; and the 
candidate is often reminded, that there is an above 
which observeth the workings of his heart, is ever 
fixed upon the thoughts‘and the actions of men. At 


ity on the art of regular and appointed seasons, convivial meetings of 


the Fraternity are held in lodges constructed for this 
purpose: ‘Temperance, harmony, and joy, characterise 
these mixed assemblies. Ail distinctions of rank seem 
to be laid aside, all difference in religious and political 
sentiments are forgotten ; and those petty quarrels 
which disturbed the quiet of private life, cease to agi- 
tatethe mind. Every one strives to give happiness to 
his brother ; and men seem to recollect, for once, that 
they are sprung from the same orgin,that they are pos- 
sesse] of the same nature and are destined for the same 
end. 


ea are the general features of an institution, 
which has of late produced so great division in the sen- 
timents of the learned, respecting its orgin and ten- 
dency. While a certain class of men,* a little over- 
anxious for the dignity of their Order, have represented 
it as coeval with the world; others, influenced by an 
opposite motive, have maintained it to be an invention 
of English Jesuits, to promote the views of that intrig- 
uing and dangerous association.+ Some philosophers, 
among whom we may reckon the celebrated Chevalier 
Ramsay, have laboured to prove, that Freemasonry 
arose during the Crusades ; that it was a secondary or- 
der of chivalry ; that its forms originated from that war- 
like institution ; and were adapted to the peaceful habits 
of scientific men.t Mr. Clinch|| has attempted, with 
considerable ingenuity and learning, to deduce its ori- 
gin from the institution of Pythagoras. M. Barruel§ 
supposed, that it isa continuation of the Templars ; 
while others, with a great degree of audacity and ma- 
lice, rarely to be found in the character of ingenuous 
men, have imputed the origin of Freemasonry to secret 
associations, averse to the interests of true government 
and pursuing the villanous and chimerical project of 
leveling the distinctions of society, and freeing the hu- 
man mind from the sacred obligations of morality and 
religion. 

Without adopting any of these untenable opinions, 
or attempting to discover the precise period when 
Freemasonry arose, it may be sufficient to show, that 
it can justly lay claim to an early origin, and that it has 
existed from that period to the present day, under dif- 
ferent forms, and different appellations{. inthe exe- 








* Anderson's Histo y and Constitution of Freemasonry 
p. I. Desagulier’s Constitutions, p. 1. Smith's Use and 
Abuse of Freemasonry, p- 27. Preston's L[llustrations 
of Masonry, p- 6, 10th edition, 

+ Manuscript of Bode of Germany, in possession of M 


Maunier, oe : . 
tleyden's Preliminary Dissertation to the Complayant 


of Scotland, p. 67. 71. 


Anthologic Hibernica, for January, March, April, 
and June, 1794. ys 
§Memoirs of Jacobinism, vol. 2 p. 377, 378, &c. 
q M. Mouni rt observes, that ifthe Order of Freema 





tervals of probation, till he has received that Masonic 





Robertson’s America, vol. 2, p. 316. 


knowledge, which enables him to hold the highest 


sons existed among the ancients, it would bave be a- 
mentioned by contemporary authors. This argument, 
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cution of this task, the candid enquirer will be satisfied | most ev thing else. He who wishes to be info: med 
with strong and numerous resemblances, as the nature on this ject, camhave no better school than the le- 
of the subject excludes the possibility of rigid demon-|gitimate drama. 
stration. Every human institution is subject to great Poetry, I would have the student rank as high as 
and numerous var.uations ; the different aspects under|any kind of writing except history. Before | proceed 
which they appear, and the principles by which they to an exhibition of the elegancies and results of poeti- 
are regulated, depend upon the progress of civilization |cal reading, I would introduce this beautiful quotation 
upon the nature of the government by which they are |as a sort of sentimental motto. 

protected, and on the pecular opinions and habits of The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

their members. If, therefore, in comparing Freemason- | Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
ry with other ancient associations, we should find it! And, as imagination bodies forth 

coincide with them inevery circuinstance, there would |The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

be strong reasons for suspecting, that the imagination "yarns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

of the writer had counterfeited resemblances when des-' 4 Joval habitation and aname.—Shak. 

titute of authentic information ; or that the order had Poetry, in the early ages of society, as_ far back as 
adopted the rites and ceremonies of antiquity, to cloak | when Greece was in a flourishing condition, was the 
the recency of their origin, to command the veneration only kind of composition that exerted any influence.— 
and excite the notice of the public. Against Freema- \Go back to Homer, the Father of Poets, and you will 
sonry, however, this charge cannot be prefered: We) have a true picture of the esteem, the ancients had for 
shall have occasion to consider it when connected with | this style of writing. Sosublime and touching were 


the idolatry of the heathens, when devoted to hig verses, that they were required to be learned by the 
to the church of Rome, and when flourishing under young in their schools; and well would it be if coer- 
the milder influenee ofthe reformed religion. 


sion were used atthis day in thesame thing. Poetry is 
[vO BE CONTINUED.| 








gifted with an re ey a power of inciting the rea- 
ont. _ jder te any deed of daring. It had this effect upon the 
however, fur the recency of their origin, 1s far fiom being ihe Greeks. Never would they havestood the brunt 


conclusive. A secret assoviation, unconnected with Ba. | or battle with that firmness if Homer had not inspired 
tional affairs, would seldom come under the consideration 


; . TOU ets uhh eal aly cell thelt’ ved ;.| them with a warlike spirit. Metamorphose the Iliad 
of catemporary writers, who cé or Odyssey into prose, and half its foree, beauty, and 
ers that such an association existed. They who believe States email Sheen + ae — i 
that the Eleasiaian mysteries were those of Freemayon. |‘ nlivening qualities, ar _— ; and the 9 Andie t wi 
ry, under a differen’ appellation, will deny the premises be with any of our popular pen Poetry draws, 
from,whieh Mounier’s coaclusion is drawn, These mys ithe reader along through every scene it describes.— 
teries existed in the eighth century ef the Christain ara) When it paintsa battle, it places him in the field, and 
and have been mentioned by contemporary authors on| he almost hears the thundering of the cannon and sees 
account of their connection with the history of the times| wounded falling at his feet. Dr. Darwin has given us 
and the religion of their country. From the eighth cen-|a very fine instance of this : 
tury, to the revival of learning to Europe, Freemasonry | Near and more near the intrepid beauty press’d. 

must have been in a very” languishing pa wg oe and | Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest; 
could not engage the attention of writers, when Sutfew | coy on his helm, her virgin hands inwove, 

Lodges, and still fewer authors existed. The minds of . ‘ eal eines fl } 

men were then bent upon less noble pursuits. Science Bright stars of gold, anc _—— ~ > ove 4 

and common sense could not be found ; and those am-| Heard the exulting shout, ‘they ren, tey rue! “ 
iable propensities of the heart upon which Freemasonry | ‘Great God! ; she cried, ‘he’s safe, the battle’s won !’"— 
is founded, were smothered; under that debasing super-| A ball now hisses through the airy tides , 

stition, which characterised those ages of ignorance and|(Some fury wing’d it, and some demon guides, ) 
iniquity. | Parts her fine locks, her graceful head that deck’ 











- EEE | Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
CHARACTER. The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 
, PSE MOS ae Bae Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains! 
For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion, e.- ee ; r- - . " ; 
YOUTH | This is certainly a most beautiful exemplification of 


~~) 2 hem \the power of poetry. It places the reader in the midst 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 74.) |of the conflict—he in fact sees the lady fall, and the 
; ward blood gush from herwound. Let these same senti- 
As another mean of promoting education wag, the| ments be expressed ina prosaic style, and their worth 
young, | would mention the reading of dramas. Phis} itl be entirely lost. When poetry describes a rural 
neve: rs a be pap a with a and with much life. its felicities and advantages, how it makes one 
less « Th ee ae the yo a sg ee ees the two, |Joathe the city with all its appartenances. When it 
I shall agening| advance. Of dramas > have little °'| places before theeyethe solar system—the revolution 
nothing + , At he oe pene vp ee _ —y ~~ | of the planets and the laws which govern them, it fills the 
ie i sn Pomaany rw a nal, ’ hee dt i ey ws Ag fmind with a secret pleasure, it pours into the heart ajoy- 
F sapeh Peagcoreves Deere tran Wa Renee s etter de-| uj} solemnity. The rythmical structure and the equal 
lineator of nature than Shakspeare. her of syllables tn uae tale die Uadiveeal 
i t could we catch great Shakspeare’s art,| ieeby which sprees of p a Gweseabidh a 
Thrice happy! could we catch grea peare s art,| ties by whieh a piece of poetry may be committed to 
To trace ¢ e deep recesses of the heart; memory in balfthe time a piece of prose of equal length 
His simple plain sublime, to which is given can. ‘The melody of the lines so please the ear that 
I 0 strike the soul with darte | flame from heaven it can be recollected much longer than any other style 
Thompson. |\of writing. Itiscertainly necessary every young man 
They are beneficial for the human nature they dis- should read the standard poetical works, such as Shak- 
play. “‘I'his is the most remarkable characteristic of | SP°@™e, Milton, Dryden, Byron, Pope, and others. The 
them; and so long as they present a faithful copy ofthe Psalms of David, present the most striking illustra- 
‘ human heart, so long shcatd they be read by all who! tion of the wonderful effects of poetry. Only those 
wish to be esteemed as men of general information.—| Poets the public have ranked high, should be studied. 
They also give the most perfect specimens of the bean- The common every day rhyme that appears in our 
tiful and sublime in writing; but this is to be consider- | "¢WSPapers is not poetry; but sentiments or sentences 
ed of minor importance compared with the other.— collected from the standard poets or prose writers, and 
Shakspeare has given us the true manner in which|™@ngled and tornto pieces by some scape-grace.— 
thr y should be written. For his close adherence to| “Try poetry by this standard; that which wearies, on 
- nature he has justly merited the appellation—Father| #¢q4aintance, is false; that which improves is true.” * 
of the Drama. He has combined originality and the| ! have omitted saying any thing of its character in the 
beauty and elegance of language with a faithful repre earlier ages of society, both for the want of time and the 
sentation of the human heart, and herein he has nor| 'liness itwould betothe reader. For the same rea- 
_an equal, nay, noteven one, who dare lay any claim to| 8°05 [have also omitted going into the proofs that 
equality. poetry is an older medium for the communication of 
But Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be ; thoughtthan prow. ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. Lastly, F would mete history as the most impor- 
| tant braneh of reading. ‘T'o the young it is of most in- 
’ den. | estimable advantage, and should be the least neglected 
A knowledge of the deep and secret workings ofthe 


; No special course can be very well pointed out, as the 
heart, a knowledge of man, ix a desideratum above al-| youth of our land have different professions in. view, 




















and each of these professions require a different course. 
A few historical works can be named that ought to be 
studied by all, such as Rollin, Hume, Robertson, Gold- 
smith, &c. Amongthe more modern, Marshall's Lite 
of Washington, which may as properly be termed, The 
History of the American Revolution. There are se- 
veral other American histories, the youth should read 
attentively whatever may be his business in after life. 
They can be found in almost all our libraries. There 
are those that will exert a deleterious influence, unless 
the principles of the reader are firmly fixed. Among 
these, Hume's is the most preminent, and perhaps 
Gibbon’s may be ranked next. Hume's infidel princi- 
ples and want of veracity make hima danyerous author 
tothe young. President Jefferson severely and justly 
condemns his History of England. ‘ Were it faithful, 
it would be the finest piece of history that ever was 
written. Its unfortunate bias may be partly ascribéd 
to the accident of his having writfen backwards. His 
maiden work was the history of ghe Stuaris—the object 
of this work was an apology forthem. He spared no- 
thing, therefore, to wash them white and to palliate 
their misgovermacnt. bk orthis purpose he suppressed 
truths, advanced fuiseioods, forged authorities, and 
falsified records. All thisis proved on him unansweyra- 
bly by Brodie, but so bewitching was his style, and 
manner, that his readers weré unwilling to doubt any 
thing, swallowed every thing, and all England became 
tories by the magi §\ghis arte His pen revolutionized 
the public sentiment of that country more completely 
than the standing armies could even have done, whiel 
were deprecated by the patriots of that day.” Such is 
the opinion of Jefferson. He ought also to have set 
his face against the infidelity running through the 
whole history. The good he might have done by so 
doing would have been incalculable. Suffice ittosav, 
thatthe young must expect forever to remain in the 
lower walks of their profession, unless they have a 
thorough knowledge of this kind of reading. 

1 have pointed out inthe best manner possible what 
should be done to make a thorough-bred scholar. It 
remains now with the young to say whether they will 
be one or not. Here are two roads; at the end of one 
is happinesss, peace, and prosperity—at the end of the 
other is infelicity, trouble, and misfortane; choose ye, 
while the freshness and vigor of life is yours, which road 
you will take. 








NOTICES OF LEARNED FEMALES. 

Itis wrong to deny that the fair sex are capable of ki- 
terature; allthe old philosophers thought better of 
them. Pythagoras instructed not men only, but wo- 
men; and among them Theano, whom Laertins makes 
to be his wife, and St. Clement calls the first of women 
declaring, that she philosophized and wrote poems.— 
The stoics, epicureans, and even the academics, deli- 
vered their lessons freely to both sexes and all condi- 
tions. Themiste, the wife of Leontius,to whom there 
is extant an epistle of Epicurus, was a disciple of this 
philosopher. 

Atossa, queen of Persia, is said to be the first who 
taught the art of writing epistles. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, flourished Hip- 
parchia, the sister of Metropeles the cynic, and wife 
of Crates. She wrote of philosophical arguments, 
essays, and questions, to heoras, surnamed the 
Deist. 

Pamphilia the Egyptian, who lived in the time o. 
Nero, wrote eight books of historical miscellanies. 

Agillis of Corcyra is celebrated for akill in grammer 
She ascribes the invention of the play at ball to her 
eountry-woman Nausica, who isthe only one ofall he- 
roines that Homer introduces at this diversion. 

Quintilian celebrates three Roman women in words 
to this effect. ‘Cornelia, the mother of the Gracehi, 
contributed much to the eloqnence of her sons; and 
her 'earned style is handed down to posterity in letters 
‘The danghter of Lelius expressed in her conversion 


the daughter of Quintus Hortensius, delivered before 
the Triumvirs, which will ever be read te the honor of 
hersex.” Quintilian has omitted the learned consort 
of Varus, and Cornificia the poetess, who left behind 
her the most exquisite epigrams. This lady, who 
flourished in the reign of Octavius Cesar, to say, 
that learning was free, as being entirely out of the reach 
of fortune. 





Catharine of Alexandria was a most learned lady, if 
we may credit what is related ofher. She is sail to 
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the eloquence of her father. ‘There is an oration of 








ly 18 years, and so farto have overeome them by the|monkish writers celebrate them for their visions, 
subtlety of her discourse, as to have conver’ed them to which reeeived the sanction — of pope Eugenius II. 
the christian religion. |But we mention them for their historical, didactical, 
Who wisnvore learne] than Zenobia, queen of Pal- and epistolary writings, a collection of which has been 
myra, by religiona Jew? We have the testimony of published. St. <‘atharine Senesis also wrote epistles, 
her conqueror himself, the emperor Aurelian, te her aod various treatises in the dialogue manner which are 
character, in his leters to the Roman senate. Trebellius| now extant, as well as her life, written by Raimund her 
Pollio says, she spoke A.gyptian, read Ltn into) confessor, a dominican friar. : , 
Greek, and wrote an abridgement both of the Alex-| In the vear 1434, under Charles VIII, ki France 
andrine and Oriental historsy. Her master in the | flourished Gabriele de Bourbon, princess.of Trimouille. 
Greek was Dionyssius Lenzinus, who had before|A catalogue of her various writings are preserved in 
taught Porphyry, and who was celled a living library, French authors. 
anla walking museum. | Three years after, Cassandra Fidele, a Venetian 
Sosipatra, wife of the famos Eustathius. remember- virgin, aequired great applause. 


Sy av’excellent. ora- 
ed the finest passages of all the poets, philosophers, tion delivered publicly in the universities of Padiietalyes shifting he is content to go through with 


and orators, and had an almost inimitable talent at ex-| behalf of Retruti Lamberti, her relation, she won the 
plaining them. Though her husband was a man of supreme Jaurel crown in philosophy. 

prime rank in learning, yet she so far outshone him, as| Alike for her own learning, and her patronage of the 
to obscure his glory ; and after his death, she took up-|learned, Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, merited 
on her the education of youth. \the praise of man\ind. Joan the daughter o° this; rn- 

What shall we say of Eustochium, daughter of|ces had by Antony of Bourbon, Ve iry IV king o’ 

Puallathe Roman, who was learned in Latin, Greek | France, founder of the family of the late reigning mo- 
and Hebrew, and most assiduoas in the study of the sa- | narch. 
cred scriptures? St. Jerome speaks tiings in her| Bologna boasts of several learned woman, among 
praise. There are epistles of the same father extant to | which were Joanna Blanchetta, and Novella Andrea; 
several illustrious women, as Paulla, Leta, Fabiolla,jand ofthe learning of Catharina Landa, we read in 
Marcella, Furia, Demetria, Salvia, Gerontia, &c.—| Bembo's epistles. 
Why should we mention others, to whom there are | In the year of Christ 1533, Cathariné queen of Eng- 
letters extant of Ambrose, Augustin, and Fulgentius?|land aunt by the mother’s side to the kode Charles 
The compliments ofthe fathers are testimomes of their | V, wrote Meditations upon the Psalmsy also a book of 
learning. | the lamentations ofa sinner. 

Hypatia was the daughter of that Theon of Alexan-| What shall we say of her sister Joanna, married to 
dria, whose writings now remain. She was a vast| Philip archduke of Austria, duke of Burgundy, and by 
proficient in astronomy. This lady was murdered |his wife king of Spain! She answered extempore in 
through religious frenzy, by the Alexandrine mob, | Latin the orations made to her in that tongue, in a 
because she made frequent visits to Orestes the phil-| progress through her several towns und cities after her 
osopher. Some accuse Cyril, surnamed the Saiut, as| accession. 
the auther of this inhumanity: but those who are will-| Sir Thomas More, chancellor of England, bad three 
ing to exculpate him, lay the charge upon Theodorus, |daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecelia, of whom 
his reader or curate. their father took care that they were not only chaste, 

At the same time flourished Eudocia, whose name |but very learned; because he rightly judged, that their 
before was Athenais, daughter of Leontius the philoso- | chastity would be by this means the more secure. 
pher, and consort of the emperor Theodosius the| The learning of Fulvia Olympia Morata, daughter 
younger. She was deeply read both in Greek and La- of Peregrine Moratus, is evident from the writings she 
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tin learning, skilled in poetry, mathematics, and all the | has left. 


philosophical sciences. 

About the year of Christ 500, Amalasuenta, the 
daughter of Theorie, king of the Goths, and wife of 
Eutharic, whowas made counsul by the emperor or 
Justin, was celebrated both for her learning and her 
wisdom. Princes are said to come and advise with 
her, and admire her great understanding. She took 
upon her the administration of affairs in the name of 
her son Athalaric, who was left king at eight years of 
age, and whom she instructed in all the polite learning 
before unknown to the Goths; but this barbarous peo- 
ple made an insurrection onthe occasion, and drove 
her out of authority. 

Helpis, the learned wife of the learned Boethius, 
flourished in 530. She left behind her hymus tv the 
apostles. 

Bandonia, the scholar of St. Radegnndis, wrote the 
life of her holy mistress, who died in 5:30. 

About 650 flourished Hilda, an abbess celebrated by 
Pits among his English writers, and Bede in his Ee- 
clesiastical History. She was dauchter of Hereic, 


prince of Deira, and aunt of Adolph, king of the East 


Saxons. 

Anno 770, St. Rictrude, a noble virgin, made great 
proficiency in literature under her master Alcuin: af 
ter whose departure out of England she shut herself up 
to her studies in the monastery ot St. Bennet at Can- 
terbury, where she produced many writings. St. Wa'- 
purge flourished aboutten years after, and was alsove y 
famous. 

Two centuries lower down, under the emperors Otho 
I and II, lived the nun Rhosoitar, skilled both in the 
Latin and,Greek languages. She wrote a paneyyric 
upon the deeds of the Othos, six comedies, the praises 
of the blessed virgin and Saint Dennis, in elegiae ver 
ses, with other works. In the year of Christ. 1340 
flourished Anna Comena, daughter of Alexis Com 
menus, emperorof Constantinople. Th © princess. in 
the 15 books of her Alexiad, which she >te uponthe 
deeds of her father, displayed equally _—¢ eloquence 
and learning. 


St. Hildegard of Mentz was famou~ ‘yout 8 years 


after; and at the same time flourished _t. Elizabeth, 


And that Hippolita Taurella’s was equal ap- 
pears from her pieces collected together with those of 
Morata. 

It is needless to quote queen Elizabeth, or the lady 
|Jane Grey, as eminent instanees of this kind; because 
\the English historians are full of their praises upon 
the su ject. 

Vossius also mentions Anne Schurman, whose La- 
tin poetry recommends her to this day. He thinks 
that if this catalogue was added to those he had given 
before of the female poets and historians that sufficient 
examples would appear in behalf of the fair sex to 
prove they were equally capable of fine literature with 
\the men. 
| SALMAGUNDI, 








| Francis 1, having asked Castielan, bishop of Orleans, 
| whether he was of noble extraction : ‘Sire,” replied he. 
| ‘Noah td three sons with him in the ark, I cannot 
| say from which of them I am descended.” 


| A Freach gentleman, totally unacquainted with our 
‘angnage, being imtreduced iutoa circle of young la- 
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lave disputed with fifty philvsophers, atthe age of on-foPSchonaa, sisterof acertain king” Egbert. “‘The| with a “Peace, 


you monster-——HMave done you terma- 
gant——Hands off, you coward——Retire, you virago 
"——a fit of shame and laughing seized them both 
at thesame time, at such extraordinary and jgpar- 
tial an umpirism ; they shook hands, immedhately. 
and became good friends for the remainder, of their 
lives. 
A very thin audince attending the third repre 
sentation of a new comedy, the author observed, 


‘ ively owing to the war.” “Oh. n 

“ . . " 4 @, 
(craiatfeanazer,) it is actually owing to the 
p : 


i 

Worcs Honesty—Look out of your door—take no 
tice of that man—see what disquietude, intriguing 
merely 
to be thought a man of plain dealing. Three grains 
of honesty would have saved him all this trouble. 
Slerne. 


The * cheap defence of nations.”—Dr. Franklin sai 
“Where I see a house well-furnished with books and 
newspapers, there I see intelligent and well informed 
children : but if there are no books or papers, the chi!- 
dren are ignorant. if not profligate.” 


Falstag’s soliloquy on Henour.—Owe heaven a death? 
*Tis not due yet; and I would be loth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me 1—Well, ‘tis no matter, honour 
pricks meon. But how, if hc nor prick me off when [ 
come on! how then? Can honour set a leg! no: or an 
arm ? no; or take away the grief ofa wound? no.— 
Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? no. What is 
honour? a word. Wha’ isthe word? a trimreckonine. 
Who hath it? he that died a Wednesday. Doth hs 
feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it insensible, then! 
yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? 
no. Why? detraction will not suffer it; therefore, 11 
none of it. Honour isa mere scutcheon; and so ends 
my catechism, 
[ Shakspeare. 

A solicitor, who was remarkable for the length, and 
sharpness of his nose, once tolda lady, that if she did 
not immediately settle a matter in dispute, he would 
‘Indeed, Sir,’ said the lady, 
there is no necessity for you to file your bill, for I am 
sure itis sharp enough a'ready. 


The first Coffee House in London.—Coffee is a na 
tive of Arabia, supposed by some to have been the 
chief ingredient of the old Lacedemonian broth. The 
use of this berry was not known in England till the 
year 1657, at which time Mr. D. Edwards a Turkey 
merchant, on hisreturn from Smyrna to London, 
brought with him one VPasquet Rosee, a Greek oi 
Ragusa, who was used to prepare this liquor, for hw 
master every morning, who, by the way, never wanted 
company. ‘The merchant therefore, in order to get 
rid of a crowd of visitants, ordered his Greek to open 
a coffee house, which he did in St. Michael's alley in 
Cornhill. ‘This was the first coffee house nt 


London. 


A barrister observed to a learned brother in, Court, 
the other morning, that he thought his whiskers were 
very unprofessional. ‘You are right,’ replied his 
friend, ‘a lawyer cannot be too barefaced.’ 


file a bill a against her. 


an 


Some one observed, ‘Matches are inade in heaven.’ 
‘Yes,’ answered another, ‘and they are very often dip- 





lies aud gentlemen in Boston, after the usual conp'i- 


ran to evince by his looks the emotion of his heart. 
She req rested him to be easy; which he mistaking 
‘or the rreach word baisez (kiss me) began kissing 
uer, tothe great mirth of the company. The con- 
3 >quenoe was, thatthe ladies came to an unanimous 
letermination vever again to say “be easy” toa Freneh- 
van. 


I never knew but one person, said Sterne, who in- 
terfered between manand wile either with sately or 
success, Upon adomestic pro and con once between 
the parties, that was rising even to blows, a frien! of 
mine, who happened to be by, hit the husband a stroke 
with his right hand, erying, “Be quiet, you brute;” 
and struck the woman at the sane time with his left 
saying, “Hold your tongue, you vixen.” Then re- 
peating his moral admonitions and friendly b:‘fets, 








nents had passed, seated himself beside a beaut sal) 
| voung lady, and being deprived of the satisfaci on of 
conversing with her, he seized her by the hand and be-}in Cheltenham, to a poor Irish woman who had long 





j 


ped in the other place. 
Does your husband expectorate!” said an apothecary 


visited the shop for her sick husband.—“Expect to 
a:e yer honour—no shure, aod Paddy does not expeci 
t.» ate—he’s nothing at all to ate!” The humane man 
sent a large bason of mixture from atareen of soup, 
then smoking on his table, 


Vinegar made from Honey.—If a pound of honey 
be dissolved in three or four quarts of water, and ex- 
posed to a temperature between the 79th and 80th de- 
grees of Farenhcit's theremometer, it will in a short 
time become a very agreeuble acid liquor, which poe 
sesses an aromatic flavour, and strength, superioy to 
that of the best vinegar made of white wine. Ag the 
latter is frequently adulterated, and incomparably more 
expensive than the substitute we have pro » this 
appears to deserve every attention in domestic econ- 
omy.—Dom En ia. : 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE ADALANTADOOF THE SEVEN CITIES. 
A LEGEND OF $8T BRANDAN. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 77.) 





Don Fernando could scarcely believe but that this 
was all adream. He fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon 
the grand chamberlain, who, having delivevebhisimes. 
sage, stood in buckram dignity, drawn up te his full 
stature, curling his whiskers, stroking his beard, and 
looking down upon him with inexpressible loftiness, 
through his lack-lustre eyes. ‘There wasno doubting 
the word of so grave and ceremonious a hidalgo. 

Don Fernando now arrayed himself in gala attire.— 
He would have launched his boat, and gone on shore 


with his own men, but he was informed the barge of 


state wasexpressly provided for his accommodation, 
and, after the fete, would bring him back to his ship; 
in which, on the following day, he might enter the har- 
bor in befitting style. He accordingly stepped into the 
barge, and took his seat beneaththe awning. ‘The 
grand chamberlain seated himself on the cushion op- 
posite. ‘The rowers bent to their oars, and renewed 
their mournful old ditty and the gorgeon, but unwieldly 
barge moved slowly and solemnly through the wa- 
ter. 


suites —— that are the pride of Spanish pa- his temporary infidelity to the beautiful Serafina. He 
laces. All were furnished in a style of obsolate mag-| flung himself on his hed. and soon fell into a feverish 
nificence. As they passed through the chawhers, the sleep. His dreams were wild and incuherent. H 
title of Don Fernando was forwarded on by servants long he slept he knew not, but when he awok he 
stationed at every door; and every where produced the found himself, ina strange cabin, with persons a ; il 
most profound reverences and courtesies. At length him of whom he had no knowledge. He ‘rubb a hi 
they reached a magnificent saloon, blazing with tapers eyes to ascertain whether he were realy ro . 
in which the Aleayde, andthe principal dignitaries of reply to his enquiries, he was informed that he ws “ 
the city, wege waiting to receive their illustrious guest. | board of a Portugese ship, bound to Lisbon; cor nae 
The grand chamberlain presented Don Fernando in been taken senseless from a wreck drifting ab " 
due form, and falling back among the other officers of | ocean. 7. Ee 
the household, stood as usual curling his whiskers,and| Don Fernando wasconfounded an perplexed. He 
stroking his forked beard. retraced every thing distinctly that had hap ened 
Don Fernando was received by the Alcayde and the him in the Island of the Seven Cities, and <n he 
other dignitaries with the same stately and formal | had retired to rest on board the caravel.. Had his v * 
| courtesy that he hadevery where remarked. In fact, sel been driven from her anchors, and wrecked du <4 
\there was so much form and ceremonial, that itseem-|his sleep! The people about him could give * agp 





ed difficult to get at any thing social or substantial.— information on the subject. He talked to them of 
, 


| Nothing but bows, and compliments, and old-fashioned |the Island of the Seven Cities and of all that hed | 

courtesies. The Aleayde and his courtiers esembled, | fallen him there. They regarded his ote “at “i 
in face and form, those quaint worthies to be seen in| ravings of delirinm, and in, their honest = rer mm 
the pictures of old illuminated manuscripts; while the they administered such effectual sunediell ay 
cavaliers and dames who thronged the saloon, might) was fain to drop the subject, and observe ee ve bane 
have been taken for the antique figures of gobelin ta- | taciturnity. : lthes a ary 
pestry suddenly vivified and put in motion. | At length they arrived in the Tagus, and anchored 

The banquet, which had been kept back until the ar-|before the famous city of Lisbon. Don Fernand 

rival of Don Fernando, was now announced; and such | sprang joyfully on shore, and hastened to his pe 
a feast! such nnknown dishes and obsolete dainties; tral mansion. To his surprise, it was iusladbiesd 
withthe peacocl} that bird of state and ceremony, |by people unknown him: and when he asked about his 


The night closed in, before they entered the river.—| . : : , i 
r 5 : : served upin full plumage, in a golden dish, at the head | family, no one could give him any information concern- 


They swept along, past rock and promontory, each 
yuarded byits tower. The sentinels at every post 
challenged them as they passed by. 

‘Who goes there?’ 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

On entering the harbor, they rowed close along an 
armed galley, of the most ancient form. Soldiers with 
cross bows were stationed on the deck. 

‘Who goes there?’ was again demanded. 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.” 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

They landed at a broad flight of stone steps, leading 
up, between two massive towers, to the water-gate of 
the city, at which they knocked for admission. A sen- 
tinel, in an ancient steel casque, Jooked over the wall. 
‘Who is there?’ 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 

The gate swung slowly open, grating upon its rus- 
ty hinges. Theyentered between two rows of iron- 
clad warriors, in battered armor, with cross bows, 
battle-axes, and ancient maces, and with faces as old- 
fashioned and rusty astheirarmor. They saluted Don 
Fernando in military style, but with perfect silence, as 
he passed between their ranks. The city was illu- 
minated, but in such manner asto give a more shadowy 
and solemn effect to its old-time architecture. There 
were bonfires in the principle streets, with groups about 


| 
| 


} 
of the table. And then, as Don Fernando cast his eyes | ing them. 


over the glitering board, what a vista of odd headsand, [le now sought the mansion of Dom Ramiro, for the 
i ’ 


| head-dresses, of formal bearded dignitaries, and stately temporary flame kindled by the bright eyes of the 


dames, with castellated lock and towering plumes! | Aleayde’s daughter had long since burnt itself out, and 

As fate would have it, onthe other side of Don’ his genuine passion fer Serafina had revived with alt 
Fernando, was seated the daughter of the Aleayde.—|its fervor. He approached the balcony, bene tl 
She was arrayed, it is true, in a dress that might have which he had so often serenaded her. Did his ote 


| been worn before the flood; but thenshe hada melting deceive him? No! There was Serafina herself at 
black Andalusian eye, that was perfectly irresistible. the balcony. An exclamation of rapture burst from 


Her voice, too, her manner, ner movements, all smack- him, as he raised his arms toward het. She cast upo 

ed of Andalusia, and showed how female fascination | him a look of indignation, and hastily retiring, naan 
may be transmitted from age to age, and clime to|the casement. Could she have heard of his flirtatior 
clime, without ever losing its power, or going out of with the Alcayde’s daughter? He would soon degut 


fashion. Those who know the witchery of the sex,/every doubt of his constancy. The door was open 
in that most amorous region of old Spain, may judge He rushed up stairs, and entering the reom, threw hit # 
| what must have been the fascination to which Don Fer- self at her feet. She shrank back with affrighe ' a 
/nando was exposed, when seated beside one of the took refuge in the arms of a youthful cavatier. ok 


most captivating of its descendants. He was, as has! ‘What mean you,’ cried the latter, ‘by this intru- 

already been hinted, of an inflammable temperament; sion ?” 

with a heart ready to get ina light blaze at every in-| *What right have you,’ replied Don Fernando, to 
» 6 


stant. And then he had been so wearied by pompous, | ask the question ?’ 
tedious old cavaliers, with their formal bows and spee-| ‘The right of an affianced suitor!’ 


ches; is it to be wondered at that he turned with de-| Don Fernando started, and turned pale. Oh S 

light to the Alcayde’s daughter, all smiles, and dimples | fina! Serafina! cried he, in atone of a on ye this 
and melting looksand melting accents? Beside, for I | thy plighted constancy ?’ a 
wish to give him every excuse in my power, he was in| ‘Serafina ?—what mean you by Serafina? If 
a particularly excitable mood, from the novelty of the |it be this young lady you intend, her name is Maria.’ 
scene before him, and*his head was almost turned with; ‘Is not this Serafina Alvarez, and is uot ‘that ol 


in such old-fashioned garbs, | hs “ae ‘ ; : A 
them in s ashioned garbs, that they looked this sudden and complete realization of all his hopes | portrait?’ cried Don Fernando, pointing to a picture ot 


| 


like the fantastic figures that roam the streets in carni-| and fancies: and then, in the flurry of the moment, he | his mistress. 


valtime. Even the stately dames who gazed from the had tz 9 7 

baleonies, which they had hung with antique tapestry, | = Seta laeen talitenaaenantie’ pogo 
looked more like effigies dressed up for a quaint mum-' world knows the effect of such draughts in givin | 
merys than like ladies in their fashionable attire.— tency to female charms. In a word, there is oo a 
Every thing, in short, bore the stamp of former ages, |cealing the matter, the banquet was not half over, be- 
as if the world had suddenly rolled back afew centu- fore Don Fernando was making love, outright to the 
ries. Nor wasthisto be wondered at. Had not the Alcayde’s daughter. It was his old habitude co 
[sland of the Seven Cities been for several hundred tracted long before his matrimonial engagement ( The 
years cut off from all communication with the rest of young lady hung her head coyly; her eye rested upon 
the world, and was it not natural that the inhabitants ruby heart, sparkling in a ring on the hand of Don 





should retain many of the modes and customs, brought | Fernando, a parting gage of love from Serafina. A 
here by their ancestors. |blush crimsoned her very temples. She darted a 


One thing certainly they had conserved; the old-fa- \glance of dou*t at the ring, and then at Don Fernando. | 
shioned Spanish gravity and stateliness. Though this! He read her doubt, and in the giddy intoxication | 


‘Holy Virgin!’ cried the young lady; ‘he is talking 
of my great grandmother !’ 4 

An explanation ensued, if that could be called an ex< 
planation, which plunged the unfortunate Fernando 
into tenfold perplexity: If he might believe his 
eyes, he saw before him his beloved Serafina, if he 
might believe his ears. it was merely her hereditary 
form and features, perpetuated in the person of her 
great grand-daughter. 

His brain began to spin. He sought the office of 
the Minister of Marine, and made a report of his ex- 
pedition, and of the Island of the Seven Cities, whic!) 
he had so fortunately discovered. Nobody knew any 
thing of such an expedition, or such an island. He 


was a time of public rejoicing, and though Don Fer-'otthe moment, drew off the pledge of his affianced declared that he had undertaken the enterprise under 


nando was the object of their gratulations, every thing | bride, and slipped it on the finger of the Alcayde’s 
was conducted with the most solemn ceremony, and! daughter. r 

wherever he appeared, instead of acclamatious, he was, At this moment the banquet broke up. The cham- 
received with profound silence, and the most formal berlainwith his lofty d:meanor, and his lack-lustre 


reverences and swaying of their sombreros. 
Arrived at the palace of the Alcayde, the usual cere- 
vig repeated. ‘The Chamberlain knocked for 
n. 
‘ is there?’ demanded the por’er. 
*The Adalantajo of the Seven Cities. 
‘He iswelcome. Pass on.’ 


eyes, stood before him, and announced that the barge 
| was waiting to conduct him back to the caravel. Don 
Fernando took a formal leave of the Alcayde and his 
dignataries & a tender farewell of the Aleayde’s daugh- 
ter, with a promise to throw himself at her feet on the 
following day . He was rowed back to his vessel in 
the same slow and stately manner, to the cadence of 


‘The grand portal was thrown open. The chamber-|same mournful old ditty. He retired i 
a way up a vast but heavily moulded marble| brain whisting with all that he had a jp 
stair-case, and so through one of those interminable! gew and then giving him a twinge, as he recollected 





‘a formal contract with the crown, and had rece‘v>d 


regular commission, constituting him Adalantado.— 
This must be a matter of record, and he insisted loud! 
that the books of the depirtment should be consulted. 
The wordy strife at length attracted the attention of 
an old gray-headed clerk, who sat perched on a high 
stool, at a high desk, with iron rimmed spc c:acles on 
the top of a thin, pinched nose, copying records into 
an enormous folio. He had wintered and summered 
in the doy artment ‘- a great part of a century, until he 
had almost grown to be a piece of the desk at which he 
gat ; his was a mere index of official faets and 





documents, his brain was a little better thanwax 


and parchment. After peering down for a time from 
































his lofty perch. and ascertaining the matter in contro-| Finding all his efforts in vain, in his native of 
versy, he wut his pen behind his ear, and descended. | Lisbon. he took shipping for the Canaries, as being 
Ue remembered to have heard something from his|nearer the latitude of his former cruise, and inhabited 
predecessor about an expedition of the kind in ques. iby peonle given to nautical adventure. Here he found 
tion, but then it had sailed during the reign of Don | ready listeners to bis story: for the old pilots and mari- 
Toam II., and he had been dead at least a hundred ners of those parts were noto rious island-hunters and 
vears. To put it, bevond dispute, however, the arch- devont believers in all the wonders of the seas. In- 
ives of the Torvedo Tombo, that sepulchre of old deed, one and all treated his adventure as a comnmon 
Porteguese documents, were diligently searched, anda occurrence, and turning to each other, with asagacious 
record was found ofa contract between the crown and|nod of the head. observed, ‘He has been at the Island 
one Fernando de Ulmo, for the discovery of the! of St. Brandan.’ 


Island of the Seven Cities, and of a commission se-| 
cured to him as Adalantado of the country he might 
discover. 

‘There |’ criéd Don Fernan4o, teiamphantly, ‘there 
you have proof, before your own eves, of what T have 
said. [T am the Fernando de Ulmo specified in 
that record. I have discovered the Island of the Se- 
ven Cities, and am entitled to be Adalantado, according 
to contract.’ 

The story of Don Fernando hal certainly, what is 
pronounced the best of historical foundation, docum- 
entary evidence; but when a man inthe bloo.a of youth 
talked ofevents that had taken place above a century 
previously, as having happened ‘to himself, it is no 
wonder that be was setdown for a mad man. 

The old clerk looked at him from above and helow 
his spectacles, shrugged his shoulders, stroked his chin 
reascended his lofty stool, took the pen from behind 
his ears, and resumed his daily and eternal task, cop- 
ying records into the fiftieth volume of a series of gi- 
gantic folies. The other clerks winked at each other 
shrewdly, and dispersed to their several places, and 
poor Don Fernando, thus left to himself, flung out 
of the office, almost driven wild by these repeated per- 
plexities. 

{nthe confusion of his mind, he instinctively repair- 
ed-to the mansion of Alvarez, but it was barred against 
him. To break thedelusion under which the youth 
apparently labored, and to convince him that the 


They went on to inform him of that great marvel 
and enignaa of the ocean; of its, repeated appearance 
ito the inhabitants of their island; and of the many but 
ineffectual expeditions that had been made in search of 
it. They took him to a promontory of the island of 
Palma, from whence the shadowy St. Brandan had 
oftenest been descried, and they pointed out the 
very tract in the west where its mountains had been 
seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention. He 
had no longer a doubt that this mysterious and fuga- 
cons island must be the same with that of the Seven 
Cities; and that there must be some supernatural in- 
fluence connected withit, that had operated upon him- 
self, and made the events of a night occupy the space 
of a century. 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the islanders to 
another attempt at discovery; they had given up the 
‘phantom island as indeed inaccessible. Fernando, 
/however, was not to be discouraged. The idea wore 
itself deeper and deeper in his mind, until it became 
ithe engrossing subject of his thoughts and object of 
his being. Every morning he would repair to the 
promontory of Palma, and sit there throughout the 
live-long day, in hopes of seeing the fairy mountains of 
St. Brandan peering above the horizon; every evening 
he returned to his home, a disappointed man, but ready 
‘to resume his lonesome post, on the following morn- 
ling. 


Seranfia about whom he raved was really dead, he| His assidnity wasallin vain. He grew gray in his 
was conductedto hertomb. There she lay,a_ stately ineffectual attempt; and was at length found dead at 
inatron, cut ont in alabaster; andthere lay beside her;|his post. His grave is still shown in the island of Pal- 
a portly cavalier, in armour; and there knelt, on each|ma, anda cross is erected on the spot where he 
side, the effigies of a numerous progeny, proving that/used to sit and look out upon the sea, in hopes of the 
she had been afruitful vine. Even the very monu-|reappearnce ofthe enchanted island, 

ment gave proof of the lapse of time, for the hands of! 





her husband, which were folded as if in prayer, had 
lost their fingers, and the face of the once lovely Sera- 
fina was noseless. . 

Don Fernando felt a transient glow of indignation at 


beholding this monumental proot of the inconstancy of| 


his mistress; but who could expect a mistress to re- 
main constant during a whole century of absence ?— 
And what right had he to rail about constancy, after 
what had passed between him and the Alcayde’s daugh- 
ter. The unfortunate cavalier performed one pious 
act of tender devotion; he had the alabaster nose of 
Serafina restored by askilful statuary, and then tore 
himself from the tomb. 

He could now no longer doubt the fact that, some- 
low or other he had skipped: v ra who'e centurr, du- 
ring the night he had spent at the Island of the Seven 
Cities, and he was now as complete a stranger in his 
native city, asifhe had never been there. A thou- 
sand times did he wish himself back to that wonderful 
island , with its antiquated banquet halls, where ke had 
been so courteously received; and now that the once 
young and beautiful Serafina was nothing but a great 
grandmother in marble, with generations. of descen- 
dants, a thousand times would he recall the melting 
black eyes ofthe Alcayde’s daughter, who doubtless, 


hike himself. was still flourishing in fresh juvenility. 


— breathe a secret wishthat he were seated by her 
siae. 

He would at once have set on foot another expedi- 
ton, at his own expense, to cruise in search of the 
siinted island, but his means were exhiusted. He 
endeavored to rouse others to the esterprise, setting 
forth the certainty of profitable results, of which his 
own experience furnished such unquestionable proof. 
Alas! no one would give faith to his tale; but looked 
upon it as the feverish dream of a ship-wrecked man. 
He persisted in his efforts; "0 ding {rth in all places 
and all companies, until he became an object of jest 
and jeer to the light-minded, who mistook his earnest 
enthusiasm fora proof of insanity, amd the very 
children in the streets bantered hin with the title 
of “The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.” 


“MISCELLANY. 
THE JEWELS. 


A TRADITION OF THE RABBIS. 








| 


The celebrated teacher Rabbi Meir, sat, during the 
whole of one Sabbath day, in the public school instruct- 
lingthe people. During his absence fromthe house 
|his two sons died. Both of them of uncommon beau- 
ty, ond enlightened in thelaw. His wife bore them to 
cher bed, and spread white covering over their bodies. 
In the evening the Rabbi Meir came home. 

‘Where are my two sons,’ he asked, ‘that I may 
|g ve them my blessing? I repeatedly looked round the 
ischool, I did not see them.’ 

‘She reached to him a goblet. He praised the Lord 
at the going out of the Sabbath, drank and again ask- 
ed 





‘ Vhere are my sons that they too may drink of the 
cup of blessing?’ 

‘They will not be far off,’ she said, and placed food 
before him that he might eat. 

He was in agladsome and genial mood: and when 
he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him. 

‘Rabbi, withthy permission I would fain propose to 
thee one question.’ 

‘Ask it then, my love!’ he replied. 

‘A tew days ago a person entrusted some jewels to 
my custody, and now he demands them again: should 
T give them up?’ 

‘This isa question,’ said Rabbi Meir, ‘which my wife 
should not have thought necessary to ask. What, 
wouldst thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every 
one h’s own?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘but I thought it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith.’ 

She then Jed him to the chamber and stepping to 
the bed, took the white covering from the dead bo- 
dies. 

‘Ah my sons, my sons!’ thns loudly lamented the fe 
'ther, ‘my sons! the light of mine eyes and the fight o 








my uoderstanding' | 
teachers in the law.’ 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. At 
length she took her husband by the hand and said. 

‘Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be 
reluctant to restore that which was entrusted to our 
keeping? See the Lord gave, the Lord hath taken a- 
way, and blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

‘Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ echoed Rabbi 
Meir, ‘and blessed be his name for thy sake too, for 
well it is written. ‘Whose hath found a virtuous wife, 
hath a greater treasure than costly pearls; she openeth 
her mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.’ 


was your father, but ye were my 





THE SEA’S BOTTOM. 

The bottom of the basin of the sea seems to have in- 
equalities like those of the surface of the continents. 
Were it dried up it would present valleys and plains. 
It is covered almost throughout with an immense 
quantity of testaceous animals, or those who have shells 
intermixed with sand and grain. The bottom of the 
Adriatic Sea iscomposed of acompact bed of shells, 
several hunderd feet in thickness. A celebrated diver, 
employed to descend into the Straits of Messina, saw 
there, with horror, enormous polypi attached to the 
rocks, the arms of which, being several feet long; were 
more than sufficient to strangle a man; in many ‘seas, 
the eye perceives nothing but a bright, sandy, plain 
bottom, extending for several hundred miles without 
an intervening object. But in others, particularly in 
the Red Sea, it is very different; the whole body of 
this extensive bed of wateris, literally speaking, a for- 
est of submarine plants and corals, formed by insects 
for their habitation, sometimes branching out toa great 
extent. Here are seen the madrepores, sponges, 
mosses, sea mushroons, and various other things, co- 
vering every partofthe bottom. ‘The bed of many 
parts of the sea near America presents a very different 
though very beautiful appearance. 
with vegetables, which make itlook as green asa 
meadow; and beneath are thousands of turtle and 
other sea animals feeding thereon. There are some 
places of the sea where no bottom has yet been found, 
still itis not bottomless. The mountains of continents 
seem to correspond with what are called the abysses of 
the sea. The highest mountains do not rise above 25,- 
000 feet; and, allowing for the effects of the elements 
some suppose that the sea, is not beyond 56,000 feet 
in depth. Lord Mulgrave used, in the Northern 
Ocean, a very heavy sounding lead, and gave out, along 
with it, cable rope to the length of 4,686 feet, without 
finding the bottom. But the greatest depth hitherto 
sounded was by Captain Scoresby, who, in the Green- 
lind Sear, could find no bottom with 1,200 fathoms or 
7,200 feet of line. According to Laplace its mean 
depth is about two miles, which supposing the general 
received estimates to becorrect, as tothe proportion 
the extent of the water bears to the dry land on the 
earth’s surface, would make about two hundred and 
80 millions of cubic feet of water.—Rev. C. Williams’ 
Works. 


This is covered 





ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 

When Garrick first came upon the stage, and, one 
very sultry evening in the month of May, performed 
the character of Lear, he, in the four first acts, receiv- 
ed the customary tokens of applause; and at the con- 
clusion of the fifth, when he wept over the body of 
Cordelia, every eye caught the soft infection, the big 
round tear ran down every cheek; ut this interesting 
moment, to the astonishment of all present, his face 
assumed a new character and his whole frame appear- 
ed agitated hy a new passion—it was not tragic, for he 
was evidently endeavoring to suppress a laugh: in a 
few seconds the attendant hobles appeared to be affected 
i») the same manner; and the beauteous Cordelia, who 
was reclined upon acrimson couch, opening her eyes 
to see what occasioned the interruption, leaped from 
the sofa; and with the majesty of England, the gallant 
Albany, and tough old Kent, ran laughing off the stage. 
The audience could not acceuntfor so strange a ter- 
mination of a tragedy, in any other way than by sup- 
posing the dramatis persone were seized with a sud- 
den frenzy; but their risibility had a different source. 
A tat hapel butcher, seated on the centre of the 
first bench of the pit, was accompanied by his mastiff, 
who, being accustomed to sit on the same seat with his 
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master at home, naturally thought he might enjoy the 
same privilege he: >: got upon the bench, and fixing his 
fir» paws on the iail of the orchestra, pe*ped at the 
performers with as upright a head, and as_ grave an air, 
as the most sagacious critic of hisday. Our corpulent 
slau zhterman was made of melting stuff, and, not be- 
ing a*customed to a_ playhouse heat, found himself 
much oppressed by the weight ofa large and wetl- 
powdered Sunday peruke, which, for the gratification 
of cooling and wiping his head, he pulled off, and 
placed on the head of his mastiff. The dog, being in 
so conspicuous, so obtrusive a situation, caught the 
eye of Garrick and of the other performers. A 


=) Te question 








———~ ne r - _ —— cieiimeemtend 
“Why Printers do notsweceedin bnsi- this, he has sueceeded in his tremendous task: “Me hina 
ness as well as Brewers?” was thus answered:—Be- every bird and every original d¥awing of éach bird iv 
cause Printers work for the head and Brewers for the his possession. He has been to England, and succeed- 
stomach, and where twenty men have a stomach but ed in getting all his drawings engraved in a style of ex- 


one has a head. 


servant, criedout, ‘where is my blockhead’—-Upon 
your shoulders,’ replied the lady. 
oe arene an mcrae — ome 
BIOGRAPHY. 
AUDUBON. 


| This distinguished ornithologist, one of America’s 








| 
A silly fop in company with laly F. an} wantin: his 


cellence never surpassed. 

He has 200 sets only of his great work printed, five 
volumes forming a set; of these seventy-six have been 
sold in Europe, and seventy-four in the United States, 
at an average of $1000 each set of 500 plates, the latter 
| press forming a distinet bcos. And after accomplish- 
jing all this, he has returned, at the age age of 53, to the 
city of New York, the successful scene of his early ef- 
forts, with his splendid and unrivalled collection of 


mastiff in a churchwarden’s wig (for the butcher was a’ most gifted and most remarkable sons, has recently re-! Original drawings, which ave now in the course of exhi- 
parish officer) was too much; it would have provoked turned from Europe with his entire collection of original , bition at the Lyceum in Broadway. 


laughter in Lear himself, at the moment he was most |drawings. They are now exhibited at the Lyceum in} 
distressed; no wonder then that it had such an effect’'New York. The Herald furnishes the following | 


in his representative. 


THE WONDERS OF HORTICULTURE. 

Innumerable are thé advantages which mankind 
have derived from the horticulturists. Few would 
suppose that the peach (from which branched the nee- 
tarine) had its origin in the almond; or that the shad- 
dock, the citron, the orange, the lemon, proceeded 
from the diminutive white lime. The favourite edible 
celery, springs from a rank and acid root denominated 
smallage, which grows on all sides of ditches, and in 
the neighbourhood of the sea. The hazel nut was 
the ancestor of the filbert and the cubnut, while the 
luscious plum can claim no higher source than the 
sloe. From the sour-crab issues the golden pippin, 
and the pearand cherry origira'y grew inthe forest. 
The gar.len asparagu’, which grows, though not very 
commonly, in stony and gravelly situations near the 
sea, when growing spontaneously, is a diminutive plant, 
and none indeed but a practised eye, examining into 
the species which is reared by artificial culture, can 
discern the least resembiance. Wondrous to relate 
the cauliflower, of which brocoli is a sub-variety, de- 
rives, together with the cabbage, from the cale-wort;a 
plant in its natural state, and seanty leaves, not weigh- 
ing halfan ounce. The Crambe Maritima, which is 
found wild adjacent to the sea, has been improved into 
sea-kale; the invaluable potato is the offspringof a 
bitter American root of spontaneous growth; and the 
all-tempting pine-apple descends from a fruit which in 
foreign climates grow wild by the sides of rivulets, 
and under the shade of lofty trees.—Gardner’s Gaz. 


Masonic Maxims.—To shroud the imperfeciions of 
our friend, and cloak his infirmities, is Christian and 
charitable, and consequently befitting a Mason; even 
the truth should not be told ai all times; for where we 
cannot approve, we should pity in silence. What 
pleasure or profit can there arise by exposing the 
errors of a brother? To exhort him is virtuous; to 
revile him is inhumun; to set him outas an object of 
ridicule is infernal. 

FINISHING AN EDUCATION, 

“She has finished her education,” said my friend. 
F'n'shed her education! said [—just as though a young 
lady's elucation was a stocking or rather a bonnet, and 
now it was to be placed in the band box, to be display- 
ed to visitors and worn only on set occasions. Mr. edi- 
tor, I protest agaiast the doing up and finishing offa 
young lady's education wih her teens—just at that 
time when she begins if she ever does begin, to think 
A young man has just acquired at one-and-twes y, th 
elements of education, and is prepared to study «ivan- 
tageously according to his own discretion; but s 
lady has done—finished,—the circie of | 


yoaung 


nee is 
complete ; and she is ready for any siation in tie. that 
may be thrown inher way. Now, why, inthe voimnecf 
common sense may not a woman think, and ifs!.c may 
think, why may she not study, and acquire proiitad'e! 


food for thought ? 

There is alady, of whom TI have some know’. | ce 
that “finished her education,” by learning pecialiar!s 
good advantages at an early age. Sheis now a wile anil 
mother of six children. She plays well upon the 
Piano—sings sweetly —dances elegantly —is very polite. 
&c.,—-but her husband must, and actually does ju 
all the children to bed, and takes care of them through 
the night, aud as to her table—the bread is execrahle 
to one who has visited his grand mother’s pantry: aad 
her coffee—O! her coffee! it would cost her head, if 
the very scent of it reached the Giand Turk’s palace: 
aid yet the lady has ‘finished her education.” 


|interesting sketch of thistruly extraordinary man: 
| Early one morning in the month of October, in 
1805 a young man sat reading a volume of Goldsmith's 
Natural History, inasmall house in Pearl-street in this 
city. He was just entering his 19th year: his form was 
jadmirably moulded, though slight; his stature rather 
under than over the middle size; his dark hair, parted 
back, displayed a forehead unusually well developed; 
| his features were finely formed, and lighted upby eyes 
| dark and fiery as the eagle’s gave token of intelligence 
\of no common order. His eye glanced alternately 
| from the page before him to a small and beautiful bird 
|in the room, fluttering against the bars of his wiry pri- 
| son ; at last, closing the book and rising from his seat, 
|he exclaimed: ‘This description is true, but the draw- 
jing is bad; I will paint that bird myself from nature.” 
| Before that day’s sun went down behind the western 
| hills, the bird was painted with a truth to. nature never 
jexcelled! That young painter was Audubon! 
| This was his first great effort; the fire of true genius 
|which nothing on earth can quench, had long been 
smouldering in his bosom; it now burst forth with an 
ardor never again to be repressed. Young Audubon 
had made rough sketches and drawings, and copies of 
birds often before the time we speak of; but from this 
hour the destiny of his future life was fixed. He was 
thenceforth to be the painter, the historian of the birds 
of the great continent of North America. Thirty-five 
years have rolled over his head; the fiery suns of sum- 
mer, and the frosts of winter have left him unscathed 
in form or intellect; his figure is still erect; his sinewy 
limbs as active as ever; his-features calm, clear, hale 
and hearty; and though the hand of time has somewhat 
silvered his hair, his eye still retains the eagle fire that 
|beamed from it indawning manhood. And in every 
isense of the worrd, Audubon is a great, an extraordina- 
|ry man. 
Audubon leftthe city of New York whilst still a 
young man, and went to Louisiana and Kentucky.— 
| Here all his leisure time was spent wandering in the 
woods, with his gun, pencil, and sketch book. At 
that early age, he had resolved to travel on foot over 
North America, and find every birdit contained, sketch 
it from nature, shoot, siuff and finish it. He has done 
this. At Louisville he first met with the eccentric 
and talented John Wilson, the pioneer in American 
ornithology, from whom he obtained much valuable 
information, and with whom he was on_ terms ofthe 
| warmest friendship to the day of his death. Leaving 
| Louisville he descended the Ohio, still exploring the 








.| woos and terests of the then far west, till he reached 
ce the Mississippi; and soon after thishe gave up every 


lother business, occupation and pursuit, and devoted 


himself eutirely to th s creat undertaking of describing 
with pen and pencil, all the birts of North Ameri- 
ca. 
His life has been a most eventful and curions one; 
| sometimes teeming with pleasure and delight; some- 
times abounding with pain of body and bitterness of 
soul. His has been alternately a life of privatien, glo- 
ivy, suffering, deligh', want, misery, care, wrong, pro- 
|. perity and happ:ness. He has crossed and recrossed 
every passable pertion of North America, at least ten 
‘ines,aml mostly on foot. Alone, unheeded, unaided, 
uncheere 1, except by the inward delight thrilling 
through his own bosom, he has accomplished most 
of the great tas that will hand b's name down to 
Time's latest day with never dying tame. 

Le has caught, killed, aly a and painted with 
his single hand, every known bird in the country, num- 


bering over five hu 


He has spent 35 y« ars of his illustr ous life to effect 








AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 16, 1839. 


Tue Hisrory or Masonry.—We commence this 
week, on our first page, an interesting and ably writ- 
ten history of freemasonry. To those of the ‘mystic 
tie” we flatter ourselves it will be particularly accept- 
able, as itis eminently calculated to settle the con- 
flicting opinions entertained in re gard to the institution . 
To the general reader, it cannot tail of proving a source 
of information on asubject, which so much has been 
said, of late years, and which so little has beeu under- 
stood. 


Masonry is truly a science, and that too ofthe noblest 
erder. No man, be he intelligent, who is inducted 
into its mysteries, but will rise up a‘‘wiser and a_bet- 
ter man.” That our ceremonies are unmeaning is 
untrue. Itistrue,they do not conformto “modern 
usages,” and itis equally true, that there is many a 
brother who has been hurried thro’ the ceremonies, with 
about as much of the science of masonry, when he 
he came out, 2s when he went in. But to the heart that 
is prepared to receive the impress of our ceremonies, 
there is a continual progressive beauty from the “rough 
ashler,”’ to the perfect Arch. 


Perhaps there has been no more bitter enemies to 
the institution, than can be found inthe writings of 
the Abbe Barreul, and Dr. Robinson, (opponents of 
the Giddens school scarcely merit a notice) neither 
were Masons, and both of them had suffered their 
prejudices to assimilate Masonry with German [Humin- 
ism. 


It has been the author’s object ‘to divest the histo- 
ry of Freemasonry of that jargon and mystery in which 
it hath hitherto been enveloped; and to attempt some- 
thing like a classical view of this ancient and respecta- 
ble institution. 


** The history ofan association, which bas existed 
fromthe remotest antiquity; which has extended to 
every corner of the world, and embraced men of every 
rank, of every religion and every form of government, 
must surely be interesting to a contemplatative man, 
who is accustomed to discover new features of the 
mind, in every human institution. But those who de- 
rive amusment, only fromthe recital of bloody wars 
and domestic commotions, who are delighted with ro- 
mantic narrations, and stories of imaginary happiness 
and misery, will find here no gratifications of their san- 
guinary and corrupted taste. They will turn, with 
disappointments, from the history of a peaceable asso- 
ciation, formed (or the purpose of scientific improvement 
and the exercise of mutual benevolence; patronising 
and executing those magnificent structures, which at 
one time have contributed to the utility and ornament 
of nations, and at another to the amusment and admir- 
ation of succeeding ages; an association sometimes 
persecuted from the jealousy of power,—sometimes 
alarmed by the threats of superstition,—frequently 





attacked, but never overturned.” 
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OFFICERS j 

Of Olive Bianch Lodge, No. 39, held at Bethany 
Centre, Genesee County, N. Y. 

S. W. Curtis, W. M. 
G..W. Webb, 8. W. 
C. Barrows, J. W. 
Wm. Mott, Treas. 
N. Huggins, Sec’y 

J. Gardner 8. D. 

O. Perkins, J. D. 

Regular communications the first Wednesday pre- 
ceding the full moon. 

"Phere are several circumstances connected with this 
Lodge, which are worthy of remark. It has been 
teemed the “Veteran frontier Lodge,” although it 
perhaps, might with more propriety be denominated 
the insulated Lodge, it being the only Lodge, west of 
Genesee, in this State, which has held its regular com- 
munications and paid its dues to the Grend Lodge 
fromthe commencement of the Morgan excitement, to 
this time. Much praise is due to the brethren in 

Sethany and its vicinity, in sustaining themselves a- 
gainst that tremendous cataract, which for years swept 
almost every thing before it. Trath/as prevai'e 1: error 
has been combatted by reason and this little band of 
brethren, who have contended manfully for the prin- 
ciples of their order, have wituessed their triumph in 
the downfall of apostacy, and the utter prostration of the 
natural enemies of the order. 

We hope the brethren will not consider us invidious, 
if en passant, we render to our veteran Brother Blanch- 
ard Powers, that public masonic acknowledgement, 
which is so richly his due. Br. Powers, although up- 
wards of Seventy years of age, has from the commence- 
ment of the Morgan difficulties. exhibited a devotion 
and zeal for the interests and welfare of the institution, 
scarcely to be found among the most enthuiastic Sup- 
porters of the Masonic Institution. To his steadfast 
and untiring perseverance, may be ascibed in a great 
measure the duration and prosperity of Masonry in the 
region ofthe country m which he resides. During 
ahe sitting of the Grand Lodge, at their late com- 
munication, the Grand Secretary in his annual report, 
says—“I cannot allow the present opportunity to pass 
without mentioning the valuable services of Brother 
Powers, who although upwards of Seventy years of 
age, is zealously attac hed to the order, and has in the 
discharge of his duties as Grand Visiter, performed 
.ervices which entitle him to the thanks of the Grand 
lodge.” The Grand Secretary was directed to ex- 
press the views of the Grand Lodge by giving Br. 


Powers a written testimonial of the appreciation of 


his services. 


GENESEE ENCAMPMENT. 
taregular communication of Genesee Encamp- 
ment, No. 10 held at Lockport, Niagara county, on 





the 18th day of September, last, the following officers 


were elected, for the ensuing year:— 
M. E. Sir Ebenezer Mix, G. C. 

** Horace Narramor,G. 
* Jonathan Austin, C. G. 
* Peter P. Murphy, Prelate. 
* Philip Murphy, S. W. 
« B.V. Peterson, J. W. 
* Blanchard Pewers, Tie.surer. 
*“* Henry Maxwell, Recorder. 
“© Liller Fisher, Standard Bearer. 
« James High, Sword Bearer. 
** Reuben Harriman, Warder. 
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open for the admission of companions, brethren, and 
others, and the M.E. Grand Commander, delivered a 
lecture, setting’ forth the origin, and tracing the 
progress of the orders of Masonic Christian Knight- 
hood, and exhititing the connection of those orders 
with ancient Freemasonry, derived from authentic 
ancient and modern, sacred and profane history. We 
shall endeavor to procure a copy of thé address for 
publication in our paper. 





Crose Vorine.—According to the official canvass, 
of this District, just published, iu which was polled at 
the late election, 49,098 votes, Gen. Root is elected 
over his opponent, Mr. Wilson, by only two votes.— 
Gen. R. received 24,550 votes, and Mr. W. 24,548. 





Provisions.—The late press in the money market, 
has had the tendeney of bringing almost all kinds of 
provisious down, to the old standard. A friend who is 
daily in the market, infonns us, that butter has been 
sold for 13 cents, chickens 10, pork 44, and other ar- 
ticles of consumption, in the same proportion. We 
shall probably be enabled to buy this winter, as 
much for one shilling, as we did last fortwo, and the 
only difieulty will be to get, as the Hibernian said, the | 





same one shilling. 





Five young females took the veil of nuns last week 


the Visitation. 
Advocate, to “‘wealthy families in the District, and had 
been on probation four years.” 





Masters, Wardens, and Secretaries of Lodges, are 
. . * 
requested tg act as our Agents, in proctring subscri- 


bers. The Back Nombers willin all cases be furnish- 
ed. 


Peter Woodard, aged 24 years,(on the 21st inst.) 
while feeding a thrashing machine in the town of Au- 
relins, Cayuga Co. under the power of seven horses, 
had his right arm drawn into the machine, and _ so ter- 
rible torn, as to render immediate amputation ne- 
cessary. 


Mosire.—The Register of the 30th says: There 
were six interments yesterday, and up to the present 
writing, we have heard of three today, embracing 
some of our oldest and most respectable citizens. In 
most of the malignant cases, the black vomit occurs. 
Our friends should wait surer indications of returning 
salubrity to the atmosphere, than we yet have. The 
weather continues very unfavorable—dry and sultry at 
mid day, with cold nights. Duty compels us to cau- 
tion absentees against returning until we have asevere 
frost. Interments during the month of October, were 
120. 





The yellow fever, it issaid,has broke out with great 
violence at Vicksburgh. 


The city Inspector reports” the deaths of 123 per- 
sons, in the city and county of New York, from the 2d 
to the 9th of Nov. 1839. 


much attraction. 
nnique in his line. 





several improvements. 


at this place. 





Steamboat Sunk.—The N. O. Bulletin of the 5th 


Sirs Frederic Follett, Ezekiel Hall, and Sher- inst, says:—The steamboat Far West is sunk to the 


‘man M'Lean, Capts. of the Guard. 


guards on Islandshore, opposite Bayou £a-a, having 
heen run into by steamboat Southerner. Her cargo 





After the election, the doors of the Hall were thrown | of cotton probably will be saved; the boat, &c. Jost. 





at Georgetown, D. C. in the convent of the Sisters of |, 
They belonged, says the Georgetown | jr., esq. 


Muscum.—This place continues to be a source of 
Welden the Magician, is said to be 


Tie Apollo—in Green street, has lately undergone | ver al! other extant, from its simplicity of arrangement 
A neat little pit has been ad- 
ded. Mr. & Mrs. Thornare among the attractions| wood or col at a saving ef 30 per cent in either kind of 









MARRIED. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Nichols, Lieut, 
Robert Allen, 2d U. S. Artillery, to Miss. N. I. Preble 
daughter of the Hon. W. P. Prelile, of Portland, 
Maine. 

{n Rochester, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher, Mr. James H. Weld, of Columbiaville, to Miss 
Ellen Ann Medbery; of Rochester. 

On Tuesday evening last by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Peter Stanton, to Miss Margaret Fitzgerald. All 
of this city. 

On the 12th inst. in the city of New York, by the 
Rev. Dr. Strobel, Mr. Thomas J. Mesick, merchant of 
this city, to Louisa C. second eldest daughter of Mrs. 
H. F. Benne, tormerly of this city. 

At Schodack, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. E. P. 
Stimson, Janes D. Van Vechten, to Rachel Ann, 
daughter of Henry Van Denbergh, esq. 

At Rensslaerville on Wednesday evening Nov. 6th, 
by the Rev. Zebulon Phillips, Mr. Chester Cook, of 
--- emilee to Miss Marietta Russ of the same 
place. 

At Oakhill on Thursday Nov. 7th at 10 o’clock A. 
M. by the Rev. J. Cone, Mr. Alban Crocker of Rens- 
selaerville, to Miss AdelaCampbell of Oakhill. Greene 
co. 
EE ELL ES 

IED. 

On the 6th of November, inst.. Dominic T. Blake, 
a member of the New York Bar for the last 36 
years. 

At Donaldsonville, La. on the 24th ult., of nervous 
fever, Rensselaer Gansevoort, M. D. formerly of this 
sity, aged 39 years, son of the late Leonard Gansevoort, 


| Suddenly, at Sandy Hill, on the 29th ult., George 
Burr, esq. aged 33 years. 

Suddenly, on Tuesday morning, the 12th inst., 
Phoebe, wife of John McKnight, in the 25th year of 
her age. 
| Jn this city, yesterday, Mr. John Godden, in the 
|25th year of his age. 
| At St. Augustine onthe 5th inst. Lieut. Rodney, 
;and on the 6th, Quartermaster McCrabb, U. 8S. Army. 
| A Patriot gone.—The Republican Journal, printed 
jin Belfast, Me. recordsthe death of one John Cochran, 
_who made one ofthe famous “Boston T'ea Party.” He 
|was born in Boston and removed to Belfast a number 
lo yearssince. Hewas a man of good preperty, which 
is not always the case with revolutionary veterans, and 
highly respected by a large circle of friends. 

At Carlisle, Pen., on the 16th ult., Miss Catharine, 
4th daughter of Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, aged 16 
years and 6 months. 

In Brownington (V*.) on the 25 ult. Humphrey 
Nichols, 85 years a veteran of the Revolution and a 
Pensioner. 


ICHOLAS NICKLEBY, c6 nplete—Lifeand Adven- 
— ‘tures of Ni holis Nickleby, by Chas. Dicken , (Boz) 
with illustrations, comp ete in one vol, 

Curtis on health: sim icity o living : observations on 
the; res'r a ion of health ininf acy, youth.man'@ d and 
age, London edition, 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspceare’s comedy of 
Errors. : 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowcrs, the Angler’s Hand 
Bor k of Domestic Cookery, &e. 

Constantinople, complete in | vol elegantly bound in 
moirocco gilt; scenery of As 1 Minor, illustrated. draw- 
ings from nature, with hi:tor.cal account of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the plates. 

American Almanac, fo: 1540, 

Second series ofthe School Library, 50 volumes for 
$20, in acase, for sale by 

W. C. LITTLE, cor. State st. 


ARMLLEG DS SAU bem’ eo uiy unprecedented 
stcve has won to itself the acknowledged superiority 






























its complete combination of every thing desirable in a 
cooking stove, being equally adapted to burn either 





fue'. Those who have lieretofore conceived any objec- 
tions to using coal for culinary operations, will be per- 
fecily satisfied of the utility of these atoves by calling at 
No. 5 Green st., Albany. ‘Every stove will be warranted 
lo give satisfacticn, or the purchase money will be re- 
funded. For sale only by the subscribers, at No. 5 


Green street. 
HAWES & BAKER. 








AMERICAN 
POETRY™: 


For the American Masonic and Literary Companion. 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 








I know that there are fair_r climes, 
Where the bright sun forever shines ; 
Where citron groves and orange flowers, 
Their perfume lent to fairy bowers, 
But in our land the wind blows keen, 
And beauteeus flowers are seldom seen; 
Yet, I would always here remain, 
For mother’s in the churchyard lain. 


I've heard of climes where birds’ sweet song 
Borne by the gentle breeze along, 
Is heard o’er streams that murmar by, 
Whose bosoms mirrorthe blue sky, 
Though these all bright appear to be, 
There is no beauty there forme. 
Ah! no, these scenes they tempt me not 
My mother’s grave is on this spot. 


Though songsters linger not here long, 
But fly e’er they complete their song, 
Though we have winters cald and drear, 
And chilling winds throughout the year, 
And frost and snow, and piercing blast, 
And leafless trees and sky o’er cast, 
Yet O! persuade me notto go, 
My mother's grave is ‘neath the snow. 
FLORA. 


ODE TO THE SOUTH POLE. 


BY BOANERGES BURSTALL. | 








Stupendous Pole!—thou walking-stick of Time! 
Thou giant flag-staff in empyreal air ! 

Throned in Antartic solitude sublime, 
Portentous mystery ! what dost thou do there? 


Ly’st thou enchain’d in that benighted sea ? 
Sleep’st thou in lullaby of whistling thunders? 
O Pole! in frenzy when [ think of thee, 
I think—I think—unutterable wonders ! 


There dost thou sit, unseen, untouch’d, unshaken, 
A thousand sea-calves roar at thee in vain; 

Ten thousand bears in vain their growls awaken, 

And thrice ten thousand whales s pout up the feam- | 

ing main! | 

| 

Should thou, O stedfast Pole! desert thy station, | 

New Zealand's coasts would tremble at the sight, | 

The Hindoo tawnies quake in consternation, 

And sable Hottentots turn pale with fright. 


Shouldst thou break loose in some stupendous thaw, 
Leap to the North, and kiss thy Arctic brother, 
Then sea and land, * in elemental war,” 
As poets says, would make a “ dreadful pother.” 


Ha k! hear we not the South Seaisland rushing | 
Through Behring’s Straits which vainly bid them 
stand, 
There goes New Holland, old Spitzbergen crushing, 
Cape Horn runs butting agains Newfoundland! | 
I see old Neversink falling away, | 
And Bunker Hill upset in Lake Champlain, 
I see Gibraltar skate through Baffin’s Bay, 
And Cuba scouring o’er the State of Maine. 


Here, Lu’e sea-serpents twist their tails on high, 
And shoals of frignted porpoises are dashing ; 

There great leviathans and little fry, | 
Penobscot shad and Norway kraken splashing. | 


Six waterspouts stream up Wakulla fountain 
Thund’ring from Pasquotank to To mbigbee, 
Rhode Island jumps astride of Saddte Mountain 
And canters down the Falls of Genesee ! 


The Blue Ridge tumbles o’ er the western prairie, 
And pounds the buffaloes with desperate slaughter; 
Now strong Madeira dashes Grand Canary, 
And now up hill, Sood Lord! runs Taunton water! 


Behold Bermuda burst his rocky tether, 
And rush upon Cape Cod in roaring war! 

And there the cities all go smash together, 
Boston and Paris, Bungtown and Bangor! 


M ASO O 





moon blows up, the fix’d stars run away, 
Earth, sun and cometsinto chaos swing ! 


*Tis done! the skies come tumbling down!—But stay 


It is not done, because there’s io such thing. 


No! mortal sight is happily a stranger 
To all the horrors of the astounding scene; 
Fate has look'd out in timetospy the danger, 
And placed the equinexical line between. 


While stands the mountains, the South Pole will 
stand, 
When fall, the mountains, the South Pole will 
fall, 
New Holland, Java and Van Dieman’s Land, 
And Owhyhee and South Sea Islands all. 


Then fare the well, dread Pole, the very notion, 
Curdles my blood with horrifying chill. 
Don’t think of such tremendous locomotion, 
But fare thee well, South Pole, and stand stock 
still ! 


The following beautiful Ode is from the pen 
of the “ Boston Bard,” and accords so exactly with 
those sentiment of charity, taught and practised in Ma- 


sonic Lodges, that we republish it, probably for the 
hundredth time, with pleasure. 
WHAT IS CHARITY? 
Tis not to pause, when at our door 
A shiv’ring brother stands, 
To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


Tis not to spurn that brother's prayer, 
For faults he once had known ; 

*Tis not to leave him in despair, 
And say that we have none. 


The voice of charity is kind ; 
She thinketh nothing wrong ; 
To every fault she seemeth blind, 

Nor vaunteth with her tongue. 





In penitence she placeth faith ; 
Hope smileth at her door; 

Relieveth first, then kindly saith, 
Go, brother, sin no more. 


MASONIC ODE. 


When first Eternal justice bade 
Life’s varied ills untemper'd flow, 
"Twas then Almighty goodness said, 
; Go Pity, cheer the realms of wo. 
Go mild Compassion, go Charity and Love, 
Tell man there's Mercy yet above. 





Scarce fled from heaven the high behest, 

That whelm’d in light the smiling earth, 

Ere wide creation doubly bless’d, 

Hail’d masonry’s propitious birth. 
With strains majestic, ye Masons lift the skies, 
I et g:ea‘ful hallelujahs rie. 


Hail Royal Art! in humble zeal’ 

The Mason greets thy gladdening sway ; 
’Tis thine to teach his heart to feel, 

And thine to bid his hand obey. 


And Beauty o'er the fabrie blaz‘d. 


Sweet Charity, whose soothing art 
Can bid dull apathy adore, 
Can sweep the chords of every heart, 
Primeval harmony restore. 
Come lovely sister, come smooth life’s ragged way, 
And lead our souls to realms of day. 


VERSES 


EGISTER AND) LITERARY COMPANION. 





; rease from your wailings and outeries of wo, 
Aad quit a'l your sobbings and sighs ; 
The Fates, dear Rebecca, order'd it so— 
Through your t eth,thus to punish your eves. 


SONNET. 
BY A MOTHER TO HER SLEEPING Bor. 

O, Teould gaze for ever on that brow, 

Where innocence and peace in beauty rest! 

Upon those curls, that seem a cherub’s nest ; 
That quiet smile, of sweet and heavenly glow, 
And th: dak silkemlash, which gently now 

Falls on that roseite cheek. so oft impressed 

With love's warm kiss, when folded to this breast. 
And will thy face in manhood’s slumbers show 
These tokens of'a son] within serene? 

Or in theirstead, by time, will marks of care, 
And disappointment’s traces, there be seen? 

No, ifa widowed mother’s fervent prayer 
Prevail with Heaven, the ills which Cee been, 

Shall never blight thee, bud of promise fair ! 


WEEDS. 
Scorn not those rude, unlovely things, 
All cultureless that grow; 
And rank o’er woods, and wilds, and springs, 
Their vain luxuriance throw. 


Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies; 

And He, the span of heaven that threw, 
Commands the weeds to rise. 


Then think not nature’s scheme sublime 
These common things might spare:— 
For science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 


a | 
OOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840,or Court of 
Queen Victoria; a series of portraits oft |.e ladies of 

the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved by 

the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresque 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsplendidly bound inTurkey morecco and 
| gold, imperial 4to- 
| Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations design 
ed and drawn from nature. with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in morocbo and guld imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 








Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 
These splendid works have arrived and may be 
seen at 

W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 

corner of State and Market. 

mw PRIN! ERS.—'he folowing reduced prices w  hereaf- 

ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New-York 
Type Boas 43 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 

















ica, - - - 38 cents a Ib. 
Small Pica, e * 40 do. 
Long Primer, : - 42 do. 
Rourgeois, - - - 40 do. 
Brevier, - Fa 4 54 go. 
Minion, - : - 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - «+ 84 do. 
Agate, - - - 108 do. . 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 
These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 


\'Twas wisdom fashion'd, twas strength thy temple rais’d | ths time to encourage shart credit or cash purchases, and will 


therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
{at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 
| We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
| venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
| Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
‘ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers 
land a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
| tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
| S:ates, and ats lutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
| other article that is necessary for a printing office. _ 
Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 

times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending vs one ofthe 
| publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 


Addressed to Miss R-— B——, who complained of, foundry four times the amount of their bill. 


the tooth-ache. 

You complain, my dear girl, of the ache of your tooth; 
And I've heard it, indeed, with surprise ; 

Pray have you forgot, that, to many a youth, 
You have given heart-aches with your eyes ? 


And the ache of the heart, let me tell you, sweet maid, 
Is worse than the pain you lament :, 

It throws o'er the prospects of life a deep shade, 
And drives from the bosom content. 


GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 
New York, Sept. 1839. 
eee 
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ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess ef 














